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fVale of Wyomiug.—From an Ovigiaal Drawing.) 


THE VALE OF WYOMING. 


Tue poetical associations with “delightful Wyoming ” 
have given it a celebrity that its otherwise sequestered 
situation would never have attained, although the his- 
torical events which there took place were important 
enough and terrible enough to attract the attention and 
interest the feelings of all who might have become ac- 


quainted with them. The celebrity given to it by 
Campbell’s beautiful poem may perhaps justify our 
quoting the historical account of these events as a 
point of curious comparison. The poem is too well 
known to need any lengthened quotation, and we shall 
therefore only present the poet’s description of its 
a. previous to the commencement of its troubles in 
778. 
“ Delightful Wyoming! beneath thy skies 
The happy shepherd swains had nought to do 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 
Or skim perchance thy lake with light canoe, 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew, 
With timbrel, when, beneath the forests brown, 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew ; 
And aye those sunny mountains half-way down 
Would echo flageolet from some romantic town. 
And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 
Heard, but in Transatlantic story rung ; 
For here the exile met from every clime, 
And spoke in friendship every distant tongue ; 
Men from the blood of warring Europe sprung 
Were but divided by the running brook ; 
And happy where ne Rhenish trumpet sung, 
On plains no sieging mine’s volcano shook, 
The a ole German changed his sword to pruning- 
NOOK. 
This beautiful poetical picture of a state rivalling the 
golden age, is severely contradicted by the historian ; 
and it is no slight proof of the poet’s art, that, without 
any violation of the truth of. nature, he has been able 
to elevate such a tissue of crime and cruelty into a 
poem of such extreme beauty. This he has done 
chiefly by selecting only a few actors, and thus leaving 
the baser passions which actuated the multitude in 
obscurity. The historian (we quote from the ‘ Pictorial 
History of England’) says :— 
“This naturally beautiful district was dotted with 
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eight new townships, each containing a territory of 
about five miles on both sides of the river Susque- 
hanna. The climate was genial, the soil luxuriantly 
fertile, and there was that alteration of hill and valley, 
wood and water, careful cultivation and natural wild- 
ness, which constitutes the most picturesque and lovely 
of scenery. But this terrestrial paradise had been in- 
habited all along by unquiet spirits, who had laid the 
foundations of their establishments in war, and who 
had been obliged all along to protect them with the 
sword. Romantic travellers, enchanted with the natu- 
ral beauty and tranquillity of the pet, fondly fancied 
a peaceful, happy population, in harmony with the 
scene. There could not be a greater mistake. The 
district, in the natural order of things, or by its geo- 
graphical peat seemed properly to belong to Penn- 
sylvania; but the colony of Connecticut claimed it in 
virtue of an old grant, and it was first settled and cul- 
tivated ‘ by a numerous swarm from the populous hive 
of Connecticut.’ The Pennsylvanians insiantly set up 
their counter-claim, and referred to maps and their 
natural boundaries as the best arguments to support it. 
The Connecticut men, who always held what they got 
with great tenacity, refused to relinquish possession, 
and, after many long and angry debates, the two colo- 
nies actually went to war with one another about 
Wyoming. And these hostilities between Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut were prosecuted with such 
earnestness, that they lasted even after the breaking 
out of the war with England, and were only suspended 
by the near approach of a common danger. Several 
Pennsylvanian families had obtained a settlement in 
the district: these, like a very large portion of the 
colony of Pennsylvania, were decided royalists ; and it 
appears that some of the most considerable of the Con- 
necticut settlers entertained the same political princi- 
ples. But there, as elsewhere, the revolutionary party 
gained an ascendancy which they were incapable of 
using with moderation. The fiercest of factions and 
feuds raged through all the townships, converting that 
little paradise into a very hel]. These violent animosi- 
ties were not confined to particular families or places, 
or marked by any line of distinction; they crept under 
every roof; they divided father from son, brother from 
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brother ; they made an incessant jar and discord ; they 
poisoned all the sources of domestic happiness, and 
they converted the denizens of the spot into creatures 
as fierce and savage as. the red Indians, or the wild 
beasts that had formerly occupied it or prowled over it. 
“Such was the real condition of Wyoming, which 
ts and other writers have described as one of the 
1appiest spots of human existence! The revolutionary 
party, after oppressing and driving out mest of the 
royalists, sent a large reinforcement to serve in the 
army of Congress, and thus laid themselves open to 
attack from the savages and from their expelled bre- 
thren. They had built some little forts, but these were 
unequal to the protection of the district, every step of 
which was familiar to the exiles; and, as their best 
men had gone to fight against the British, they had 
but indifferent garrisons to put into these forts. They 
had received repeated warnings, but they continued to 
be obstinately blind to their danger, despising the Tory 
fugitives, and relying on delusive promises made them 
by some of the Indian tribes. Early in July they were 
roused from this dream of security by the sudden ap- 
pearance of 800 men on the bank of the Susquehanna. 
Of this hostile force scarcely more than one-half were 
real Indians, the rest being Anglo-Americans disguised 
as Indian warriors. The outcasts from Wyoming had 
been joined by fugitive royalists from other parts of 
the back settlements. They were reported to be led 
by an Anglo-American partisan called Colone] John 
Butler, the same who had offered General Carleton 
the service of the Indians in Canada, four = before, 
and by one Brandt, half Mohawk and half American, 
and (as not uncommon with such hybrids) said to be 
a man of great cunning and ferocity, with an un- 
uenchable thirst for blood. It appears, however, that 
there are some reasons for doubting whether Brandt 
was a man of this character, and whether he was en- 
gaged at all in the fatal Wyoming incursion. But 
whoever were the conductors of the expedition, it was 
conducted with monstrous cruelty, nor could less be 
expected from such a combination of evil passions and 
habits. The imagination and the inventive faculties 
of the Americans were, however, employed in the ap- 
palling narratives which were soon afterwards spread 
through the world; and it is now established by the 
best authorities, that scarcely a tithe of the horrors that 
have figured in many books had any foundation in 
truth. It is also established as an unquestionz dle fact 
that months before the irruption into Wyomiiz. early 
in the spring, Congress had determined upon carrying 
the war into the country of the Indians (how merciless) y 
such expeditions were conducted had been proved the 
a year), and that the design of extermination 
ad only been suspended through want of means and 
the exigencies of war in other quarters. 

“ On the appearance of the hostile force there were 
only sixty American regulars in the district, under the 
command of Colonel Zebulon Butler, said to be of the 
same family as the Colonel Butler that was leading on 
the invaders: but the militia, under the command of 
Colonel Dennison, amounted to some 300 men. The 
Indians and their allies entered the valley of Wyoming 
near its northern boundary, and took without resistance 
one of the forts called Wintermoots, which they burned. 
This was the first notice of their arrival. The militia 
and all the inhabitants capable of bearing arms 
assembled at Forty-fort, a stronger place on the west 
side of the Susquehanna, and bes miles below the 
camp of the invaders. Washington was actually send- 
ing some regular troops to the district; but Colonel 


Zebulon Butler rashly resolved, without waiting for | 


their arrival, to go out from Forty-fort and fight these 
real and sham Indians. He found them well posted 
in a plain, partially covered with pine-trees, dwarf 
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oaks, and underwood ; and, while he was moving on 
in single column, he was saluted by the fire of Indians 
from behind bushes and trees. Zebulon Butler, how- 
ever, formed into line; but a body of Indians turned 
his left flank, which was composed of the militia, and 
poured a destructive fire on his rear. Upon this the 
word ‘retreat’ was heard, the militia broke, and it was 
not in the power of Zebulon Butler and his officers to 
form them again. The sixty regulars were obliged to 
join in the flight; but they could not take the road by 
which they had advanced ;—the enemy was in front, 
and on one side was a marsh and a mountain, and on 
the other the deep river. As soon as their line was 
broken, the Indians and their equally savage allies 
threw down their rifles and muskets, and fell upon 
them with their tomahawks. The massacre became 
general—the cry for quarter and for mercy was un- 
heeded. Rather less than sixty menescaped by swim- 
ming across the river, hiding in the marsh, or climbing 
the mountain; only three prisoners were taken and 
preserved alive; and the rest of the force, regulars 
and militia, officers and men, amounting altogether 
to nearly four hundred, were butchered on the spot. 
Colonel Zebulon Butler, who, as a regular officer, 
ought to have proceeded with more judgment, and 
Colonel Dennison, the head of the militia, had the 
good fortune to escape. Butler, understanding that 
no quarter would be allowed to the troops of Congress, 
fled from Wyoming with his very few surviving men. 
Dennison, seeing the inhabitants so _terror-struck 
‘that they gave up the matter of fighting,’ proposed 
terms of capitulation, which the enemy granted to the 
inhabitants. But these unfortunate people, dreading 
the vindictive visitations of their white brethren as 
much as the native fierceness of the red men, generally 
abandoned the fair country, becoming in their turn 
outcasts and wanderers without property and without 
ahome. The invaders collected stock and produce, 
seized upon everything that was moveable and worth 
the carriage, burned all the houses, levelled the forts, 
destroyed all the works and improvements of man, 
and then, on the approach of a force detached by 
Washington, retreated back into the wilderness, 
covered with human blood and scalps, loaded with 
booty, and leaving behind them a sadder wilderness of 
their own making— 
* When, where of yesterday a garden bloom’d, 

Death overspread his pall, and blackening ashes gloomn'd.’ 
The troops of Congress soon retaliated ; the regiments 
Washington was sending were reinforced by a great 
many riflemen of Morgan’s corps; and they rushed 
upon the Indian settlements, destroyed their corn, 
burned their villages, exterminated all they could 
surprise, and forced the rest to retire farther from the 
frontiers of the colonies. The red men who escaped 
awaited another opportunity for revenge.” 





PLAINS, GEOGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
(Concluded from page 488.) 


Lianos.—Tue whole interior of South America, from 
the mountains of Caracas on the north to the Straits of 
Magalhaens on the south, is divided by comparatively 
low transverse ridges, running east and west into 
three great basins; that of the Orinoco on the north, 
that of the Amazon or Marajion in the centre, and that 
of the La Plata on the south. The first comprises the 
Hanos, vast plains occupying a surface of 260,000 
square miles. They may be divided into two prin- 
cipal portions: the first, beginning at the mouths of 
the Orinoco, extends westward as far as the Andes of 
New Granada, being bounded on the north by the 
Caracas, and on the south by the mountainous group 
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soil and the great evaporation, are sufficient to arrest 
of Parime and the Rio Apure, an affluent of the lower 
Orinoco. The other portion of the Ilanos, which is 
twice as extensive as the first, reaches from the Apure 
on the north to the Caqueta (an affluent of the Ma- 
ranon) on the south; having the Andes on the west, 
and the sierra of Parime and the Orinoco on the east. 
The inclination of these plains is to the east and south, 
and they are traversed by many streams, which, taking 
their rise from the eastern slope of the Andes, bear 
their tributary waters to the Orinoco. As the medium 
height of the llanos does not exceed two hundred feet, 
the course of the rivers is very slow and often scarcely 
perceptible. 

The chief characteristic of the llanos, says Humboldt, 
js the absolute want of hills and inequalities, the per- 
fect level of every part of the soil. Often in the space 
of two hundred and seventy square miles there is not 
an eminence of a foot high. This resemblance to the 
surface of the sea strikes the imagination most power- 
fully where the plains are altogether destitute of palm- 
trees, and where the mountains of the shore and of the 
Orinoco are so distant that they cannot be seen. This 
unvarying equality of surface reigns without interrup- 
tion from the mouths of the Orinoco to the Villa de 
Aurore and Ospinos, under a parallel of five hundred 
and forty miles in length, and from San Carlos to the 
Caqueta, on a meridian of six hundred miles. 

There are however, notwithstanding this uniformity 
of surface, two kinds of inequalities in the Hlanos. The 
first, called brancos, are horizontal banks of sandstone 
or limestone standing four or five feet higher than the 
rest of the plain, and sometimes many leagues in 
length. The second kind of inequality, called mesa, 
consists of convex eminences rising to the height of a 
few fathoms. 

The Ilanos have different names in different parts: 
thus, from the Mouth of the Dragon, the llanos of 
Cumana, of Barcelona, and of Caracas or Venezuela, 
follow from east to west, when, turning southward from 
8° N. lat., between the meridians of 67° 40’ and 70° 40’, 
we find the llanos of Varinas, Casuare, the Meta, Gua- 
por Cages, and Caqueta. All these are again sub- 

ivided. 


_The aspect of the llanos is somewhat dissimilar in 
different places; but the greatest difference mpenee 


upon the seasons. The local dissimilarity arises chiefly 
from the nature of the palm-trees scattered about, 
which vary in different places, and also from the 
greater or less abundance and variety of the dicotyle- 
donous plants which are intermixed with the grasses, 
the height of which latter is also very unequal, being 
sometimes only a few inches at a distance from the 
watercourses, and rising to a height of four feet in 
their — In this high grass the jaguar, or Ame- 
rican tiger, lurks to spring upon the mules and horses 
that cross the plain. But the season of drought or of 
rain entirely changes the aspect of the greater part of 
the Ilanos. In the rainy season, says Humboldt, the 
llanos display a beautiful verdure, but in the time of 
great drought they assume the aspect of a desert. The 
grass is then reduced to powder, the earth cracks, the 
alligators and great serpents remain buried in the 
dried mud, till awakened from their long lethargy by 
the first showers of spring. These phenomena are 
observed on barren tracts of fifty or sixty leagues in 
length where the llanos are not traversed by rivers. 
The principal and almost the only trees of the llanos 
are different varieties of palms. The Corypha tectorum, 
or Palma de Cobija, solitary or in clumps, rises here 
and there as a landmark through these trackless plains. 
It is chiefly found in the llanos of Caracas from Mesa 
de Peja, as far as Guayaval. Farther north and north- 
West, near Guavare and San Carlos, its place is taken 
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by another species of the same genus. Other palm 
trees appear to the south of Guayaval, especially the 
Piritu, with pinnate leaves, and the Murichi, whose 
beautiful verdure, at the period of the greatest drought, 
contrasts with the mournful aspect of the grey and 
dusty leaves of the cobija. Two or three other species 
of trees besides palms are also found in the Ilanos, and it 
is round these clumps that the Ilanos are the most fertile. 

The great wealth of the lanos consists in the nume- 
rous herds which they feed. The first horned cattle 
were let loose in these extensive pastures by Christo- 
val Rodriguez, about the year 1548, since which time 
they have increased to almost countless numbers, 
About ninety-eight thousand bead of cattle are said to 
wander in the pastures round Calaboza. But, accord- 
ing to M. Depons, there are, from the mouths of the 
Orinoco to the lake of Maracaybo, one million two 
hundred thousand oxen, one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand horses, and ninety thousand mules, the annual 
ea wn of which herds is estimated at about five mil- 
ion francs. The richest proprietors are said to mark 
as many as fourteen thousand head every year, and sell 
to the number of five or six thousand. According to 
official documents, prior to the Revolution the export- 
ation of hides from the whole capitania-general 
amounted annually, from the West India Islands alone, 
to one hundred and seventy-four thousand skins of 
oxen and eleven thousand of goats; and as in this 
account no mention is made of fraudulent dealings in 
hides, it would appear that the number of one million 
two hundred thousand, stated above, is much under- 
rated. 

All the parts of the anos are not equally favourable 
for the breeding of mules and oxen; but in some of 
those places, where the herds are less numerous, the 

astures are so fertile as to furnish meat of an excel- 
ent quality for provisioning the coast. 

The horses of the llanos are not very large, but are 
descended from a fine Spanish breed. Deer are natives 
of these plains. 

The greatest curiosity of the Ianos are the gymnoti, 
or electrical eels, which live in the pools as well as in 
the rivers of this part of South America. 

We may also mention, as distinguishing the Ilanos 
from the pampas, and from the plains of North Ame- 
rica, the Sahara, and the steppes of Asia, the total ab- 
sence of any formation of muriate of soda. 

Pampas, from an Indian word, which, in the Quichua 
languge, signifies properly a flat, is the name given to 
extensive plains in the southern and central parts of 
South America. Those which lie to the south and 
north-west of Buenos Ayres are called, the former the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres, or simply the Pampas, and 
the latter the Pampas of Cordova. The plains to the 
south of the province of Chiquitos bear the name of 
the Pampas de Huanacos. There is also one more to 
the north, between the river Beni and the river Mar- 
more, a tributary of the Madeira; and lastly, to the 
north, between Huallaga and the Ucayal, there is an- 
other, called the Pampas del Sacramento, 

The Pampas of Buenos Ayres are bordered on the 
west by the forests which lie along the base of the 
Andes of Chile; on the east by the Atlantic; on the 
south by the Rio Negro and Patagonia, the interior ot 
which, though little known, seems to be of the same 
nature with the pampa itself; and on the north-east 
by the Rio de la Plata. In the direction due north the 
pampa narrows between the Parana and a ridge coming 
from the Andes, called the Sierra de Cordova. 

This region, reckoning to the foot of the mountains 
on the west, occupies a surface of about 315,000 square 
miles, This plain has no general slope, or rather, it 
slopes so gently towards the east, that the slightest in- 
equalities, together with the shen vene Severe of the 
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the course of the waters; sc that, with the exception of 
the rivers Colorado and Negro, which come from the 
Cordilleras, and which traverse the southern part of 
the pampas, and the Salado, a small stream which flows 
into the Rio de la Plata at its mouth, the pampas have 
no running waters, but, instead of them, a great many 
shallow pools, of which the water is often brackish. 
There is one at about four hundred and fifty miles 
from Buenos Ayres, in the direction west-south-west, 
always filled with salt, from which the city of Buenos 
Ayres was yearly — before the port was thrown 
open to foreigners. The southern part of the pampas 
is sandy, with patches of saline plants and stunted 
trees: the northern parts are covered with grass, sup- 
plying food to large herds of cattle and wild horses, 
the descendants of those first introduced by the Spa- 
niards. It is said that several million head of cattle 
and about half as many horses feed on the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres. There are also wild beasts. 

This plain is traversed by a road which leads from 
Buenos Ayres to Chile, along which the traveller meets 
with huts, which form stations, distant from each other 
about seven or eight leagues. The journey may be 
made on horseback or in a carriage, but it is sometimes 
dangerous, on account of the Indians. 

The Pampa of Cordova extends from the right bank 
of the Lower Parana to the Sierra de Cordova at the 
west. On the north it joins the sandy plains or éravesta 
of Santiago del Estero. 

This pampa resembles that already described in all 
things, excepting being traversed by a greater number 
of streams. All these streams however, with the excep- 
tion of the Rio Salado, which falls into the Parana, lose 
themselves in the sands, or end in marshes and lakes 
without issue, and which in the country are called Za- 
gunas. Such is particularly the case with the Rio 
Dulce, which, rising in a fertile valley on the eastern 
slope of one of the lateral chains of the Andes, passes 
by S. Miguel de Tucuman and Santiago, and finally 
empties itself into the Lagunas de las Porongos: the 
same is also the case with Rio Primero, on which is 
situated Cordova, the best of all the towns of Tucuman, 
the residence of a bishop, and where the Jesuits had 
formerly a celebrated university. 

Throughout the whole of the country between the 
Parana and the mountains to the west, from Chaco on 
the north to the extreme southern extremity of the 
Pampa of Buenos Ayres, says Azara, there is neither 
river, lake, nor well that is not brackish. Even the 
Pilcomayo and the Vermejo partake of this saltness ; 
and the same author assures us that he has seen in 
lagunas, dried up by the heat, a layer of Epsom salts 
above three inches in thickness. 

The inhabitants of the fertile valleys lying to the 
west and north of the plains of Tucuwman, similar in 
some respects to Little Bucharia, rich in their flocks, 
without ambition, and without care, close the day in 
rural amusements worthy of being sung by Theocritus 
and Virgil. It is nevertheless true that there are 
spaces of many square leagues in extent condemned 
to absolute sterility. The traveller may pass for days 
together over sands and stones, between which there 
spring up here and there some saline plants, without 
meeting with any other objects than a few isolated huts 
on the borders of some brackish stream: these barren 
districts are generally designated by the term fravesia. 

Pampa of Huanacos.—Leaving the Pampa of Cor- 
dova on the south, and travelling through forests 
swarming with bees, which extend beyond the Rio 
Dulce and the Salado, we enter on the territory of the 
Abipones, a race of very warlike Indians ; after which, 

erossing the Rio Vermejo, we gain the plains of the 
Gran Chaco, occupied by more or less savage indige- 
nous tribes. This region is traversed by the Rio Pil- 
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comayo, which, passing near the mines of Potosi, falls 
into the Paraguay below the city of Assumption. To 
the north lies the Pampa de Huanacos, adjoining the 
province of Chiquitos, bounded on the east by the 
great laguna of Xarayes, through which passes the 
frontier of Brazil; on the west by the heights of 
Santa Cruz de Sierra, and on the north by the forests 
of the province of Moxos and the sandy plateau called 
Campos Parexis. 

Pampa de Moxos is on the north of the province of 
Moxos, between the rivers Beni and Marmoré; and 
between the junction of this latter and the Guapore, 
another source of the Madeira, are other pampas of 
considerable extent. 

Pampa del Sacramento.—This pampa is situated on 
the north-west of Cuzco. It differs from the other 
pampas in having a more tropical vegetation, and in 
its soil not being saline. It occupies a surface of 
from 54,000 to 63,000 square miles. 

Such are the principal pampas of South America; 
and, if we include a part of Patagonia as being of the 
same nature with the pampas, we shall have, without 
reckoning the pampas of Moxos and Sacramento, and 
a number of spots of similar character but less extent, 
an almost uninterrupted band, extending from the 
Campos Parexis, in latitude 15° S., to the bay of St. 
George in 45°, or about 2800 geographical miles long 
and 300 wide, or a surface of 840,000 square miles of 
plain, partly sand, and partly marshy and saline, and 
producing hardly anything but pasture and a few 
stunted trees. Humboldt estimates the whole of the 
pampas of Rio de la Plata and Patagonia at 135,200 
square leagues of 20 to the degree. 

The Selvas, or forest-covered plain of the Marafion. 
—lIndependent of the vast forests which cover great 
part of the plains of North America, particularly on 
the east of the Mississippi, there is the immense plain 
of the Marafion in South America, extending overa 
surface of 2,340,000 square miles, of which about 
719,000 are covered with primeval forests, the rest of 
the space being occupied by the waters, and by open 
patches of a character similar to the llanos and savan- 
nas, though little known. We merely mention this 
region here as one of the most extensive continuous 
plains in the world. 

If the great plains we have described owe their pe- 
culiar character to climate and situation, a very little 
reflection will suffice to show the immense influence 
which they in their turn must exercise over the climate 
of the regions contiguous to them, and the great modi- 
fications they must effect on mere astral temperature. 
Indeed the curves of the isothermal lines sufficiently 
prove that the several climates of the earth depend on 
the joint action of solar irradiation, and the magnitude, 
distribution, conformation, soil, and productions of the 
solid parts of the globe, and the extent and relative 
position of the great bodies of water by which they are 
surrounded. Nor have the vast plains of Asia and 
America performed a less important part in the moral 
history of mankind, whether as having favoured or 
opposed the emigrations of nations and the progress of 
civilization. 





Cavern in Corsica.—A discovery has been recently made at 
Bastia, which will add another to the picturesque attractions of 
Corsica. This is a grotto of stalactites. “ It would be diffi- 
cult,” says the writer, “to find anywhere else, in a space 50 
small (though the grotto is nearly seventy-five metres in length, 
by eight to ten in width), points of view more numerous, or 
forms more varied. Pilasters, columns, great and small, capi- 
tals, statues, rich draperies of matchless whiteness and transpa- 
rency, stretch away, presenting, at every turn and winding, fresh 
combinations and new perspectives.” It was by accident that 
this grotto was discovered ; it is in the neighbourhood of a mag- 





nificent cascade. 
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’ (The Coronation of Henry IV.) 


FROISSART AND HIS CHRONICLE. 
No. XII. 
RICHARD II. AND BOLINGBROKE. 


Tue sudden success of Bolingbroke’s attempt on the 
crown of the king who had banished him would be 
inexplicable, if we looked merely on his talents, am- 
bition, and wrongs on the one side, and Richard’s 
Weakness and vacillation on the other: it was the state 
of England at the period in question that really deter- 
mined the whole matter. When the people were 
accustomed to talk, as Froissart says they were, in the 
following extract, we can a sage how easily success 
might be insured in the boldest attempts at change, 





by those properly qualified. The historian is referring 
to the period immediately preceding that memorable 
visit of the king to Ireland, from which he was to be 
recalled by such startling intelligence. ‘“ The state 
generally of all men in England began to murmur, 
and to rise one against another, and ministering of 
justice was clean stopped up in all courts of England ; 
whereof the valiant men and prelates, who loved rest 
and peace, and were glad to pay their duties, were 
greatly abashed: for there rose in the realm companies 
in divers routs, keeping the field and highways, so that 
merchants durst not ride abroad to exercise their mer- 
chandise for doubt of robbing; and no man knew to 
whom to complain to do them right, reason, and justice, 
which things were right prejudicial] and displeasant to 
the good people of England, for it was contrary to their 
accustomable usage: for all people, labourers and 
merchants, in England were wont to live in rest and 
peace, and to occupy their merchandise peaceably, and 
the labourers to labour their land quietly ; and then it 
was contrary, for when merchants rode from town to 
town with their merchandise, and had either gold or 
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silver in their purses, it was taken from them; and 
from other men and labourers out of their houses these 
companions would take wheat, oats, beefs, muttons, 
porks, and the poor men durst speak no word. These 
evil deeds daily multiplied, so that great complaints 
and lamentations were made thereof throughout the 
realm, and the good people said, ‘ The time is changed 
upon us from good to evil, ever since the death of 
good King Edward III., in whose days justice was 
well kept and ministered. In his days there was no 
man so hardy in England to take a hen or a chicken, 
or a sheep, without he had paid truly for it; and now- 
a-days, all that we have is taken from us, and yet we 
dare not speak: these things cannot long endure; but 
that England is likely to be lost without recovery. 
We have a King now that will do nothing: he intendeth 
but to idleness, and to accomplish his pleasure, and by 
that he showeth he careth not how everything goetli, 
so he may have his will. It were time to provide for 
remedy, or else our enemies will rejoice and mock us.’” 
That remedy, no doubt, their favourite Henry of Lan- 
caster appeared to them the very man to apply, when 
the rumour circulated through the length and breadth 
of the land that he was returned from his banishment, 
indignant at the most unjust seizure of his family pos 
sessions on the death of his father, a few months before, 
and determined upon redress. ; 

The principal events—with all their minute details— 
of this deeply interesting history, are so well known, 
that we shall merely refer to them in passing: such 
are Bolingbroke’s rapid march to London, where he 
appeared in an incredibly short space of time after the 
first news of his landing at Ravenspur, and with aa 
army of 60,000 men ; the drawing over to his interests 
of kis and the king’s uncle, the Duke of York, who 
had been left regent by Richard during his absence ; 
the march towards the coast to meet the unfortunate 
Richard almost at his very landing; the landing at 
Milford Haven and the desertion of tte king by most 
of his troops; his surrender to the Earl of Northum- 
berland at Flint Castle, and the meeting at the same 
place with Bolingbroke ; the journey together to Lon- 
don ; and lastly, the forced renunciation of the crown 
in the Tower. This over, one relief was allowed to him 
—he was permitted to retire to his prison solitude, and 
feel that whatever fate might yet await him, his sorrows 
and misfortunes were no longer to be a public show; 
he was spared from personally participating in what 
yet remained of Bolingbroke’s triumph, the public 
announcement of his accession to the throne, and all 
the pomp and bustle of the coronation. 

It was, says Froissart, “in the — of our Lord 1399, 
the last day of September, on a Tuesday, began a par- 
liament at Westminster, holden by Henry, duke of 
Lancaster, at which time there was assembled prelates 
and clergy of the realm of England, a great number, 
and also dukes, earls, and barons, and of every town a 
certain representative or representatives. Thus, the 
people assembled at Westminster, there being present 
the Duke of Lancaster; and there the same Duke 
challenged the realm of England, and desired to be 
king by three reasons :—first, by conquest: secondly, 
because he was heir; and thirdly, because Richard of 
Bourdeaux had resigned the realm into his hands by his 
free will, in the presence of certain dukes, earls, pre- 
lates, and barons, in the hall within the Tower of Lon- 
don. These three causes showed, the Duke of Lan- 
caster required all the people there present, as well one 
as other, to show their minds and interests in that be- 
half. Then all the people with one voice said, ‘ That 
their wills was to have him king, and how they would 
have none other but him.’ Then the Duke again said 
to the people, * Sirs, is this your mind?’ and they all 
with one voice said, ‘Yea! Yea! And then the Duke 
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sat down in the siege (seat) royal, which seat was 
raised up in the hall, and covered with a cloth of estate, 
so that every man might well see him sit. And then 
the people lifted up their hands on high, promising 
him their faith and allegiance. Then the parliament 
concluded.” It appears from other authorities, that in 
the course of the proceedings this day certain articles 
of impeachment, thirty-three in number, were read, 
and Richard declared guilty of them all; one voice 
alone, it is said, being raised in his favour, that of 
Thomas Merks, bishop of Carlisle, whose reward was 
an arrest at the close of his speech, and a committal as 
prisoner to the Abbey of St. Alban’s. 

The day chosen for the coronation was “ St. Ed- 
ward's day, Monday, the 13th day of October ; at which 
time, the Saturday before his coronation, he departed 
from Westminster, and rode to the Tower of London 
with a great number ; and that night all such esquires 
as should be made knights the next day watched, who 
were to the number of forty-six ; every squire had his 
baine (bath) by himself; and the next day the Duke 
of Lancaster made them all knights at the mass-time. 
Then had they long coats with straight sleeves, furred 
with minever, like prelates, with white laces hanging 
on their shoulders. And after dinner the duke de- 
parted from the Tower to Westminster, and rode all 
the way bareheaded, and about his neck the livery of 
France. He was accompanied with the prince, his 
son, and six dukes, six earls, and eighteen barons ; and 
in all, knights and squires, a nine hundred horse. Then 
the king had on a short coat of cloth of gold, after the 
manner of Almaine, and he was mounted on a white 
courser, and the garter on his left leg. Thus the duke 
rode through London with a great number of lords, 
every lord’s servant in their master’s livery. All the 
burgesses and Lombard merchants in London, and 
every craft with their livery and device. Thus he was 
conveyed to Westminster. He was in number a six 
thousand horse; and the streets (were) hanged as he 

ed by ; and the same day and the next there were 
in London running seven conduits with wine, white 
and red. That night the duke was bained (bathed), 
and the next morning he was confessed, and heard 
three masses, as he was accustomed to do, and then al! 
the prelates and clergy came from Westminster church 
to the palace to fetch the king with procession. And 
so went to the church in procession, and all the lords 
with him in their robes of scarlet furred with minever, 
barred of (on) their shoulders, according to their de- 
grees; and over the king was borne a cloth of estate 
of blue, with four bells of gold; and it was borne by 
four burgesses of the ports, as Dover and other ;* and 
on every (each) side of him he had a sword borne, the 
one the sword of the church, and the other the sword 
of justice: the sword of the church his son the prince 
did bear, and the sword of justice the Earl of North- 
umberland did bear, fur he was as then constable of 
England (for the Earl of Rutland was deposed from 
that office); and the Earl of Westmoreland, who was 
marshal of England, bare the sceptre. Thus they en- 
tered into the church about nine of the clock, and in 
the midst of the church there was a high scaffold all 
covered with red, and in the midst thereof there was a 
chair royal, covered with cloth of gold. Then the 
king sat down in the chair, and he sat in estate royal, 
saving he had not on the crown, but sat bareheaded. 
Then at four corners of the scaffold, the archbishop of 
Canterbury showed unto the people how God kad sent 
unto them a man to be their king, and demanded if 
they were content that he should be consecrated and 
crowned as their king: and they all with one voice 

* “The barons or burgesses of the Cinque Ports still enjoy 
the right of carrying the canopy at the coronation.”—Nofle 
Editor of last edition of Lord Berner's Translation, 
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said ‘Yea!’ and held up their hands, promising faith 
and obedience. Then the king rose and went down to 
the high altar to be sacred (consecrated), at which con- 
secration there were two archbishops and ten bishops, 
and before the altar there he was despoiled out of all 
his vestures of estate, and there he was anointed in six 
places—on the head, the breast, and on the two 
shoulders behind, and on the hands; then a bonnet 
was set on his head. And while he was anointing, the 
clergy sang the Liturgy and such service as they sing 
at the hallowing of the font. Then the king was ap- 
parelled like a prelate of the church, with a cope of 
red silk, and a pair of spurs with a point without a 
rowel; then the sword of justice was drawn out of the 
sheath and hallowed, and then it was taken to the king, 
who did put it again into the sheath; then the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury did gird the sword about him ; 
then St. Edward’s crown was brought forth (which is 
close above) and blessed ; and then the archbishop did 
set it on the king’s head. After mass the king de- 
parted out of the church in the same estate, and went 
to his palace, and there was a fountain that ran by 
divers branches white wine and red. Then the king 
entered into the hall, and so into a privy chamber, and 
after came out again to dinner.” 

Not the least extraordinary part of Richard’s history 
is the mystery which envelops its termination. In the 
month following the coronation, the House of Lords, 
in answer to the new king’s request, that they would 
consider what should be done with his captive pre- 
decessor, advised his close confinement in some castle, 
the knowledge of which should be kept secret. Richard 
was in consequence removed privately from London a 
few days after. Nothing more was known till Fe- 
bruary following, when it was rumoured abroad that 
he was dead ; and in March his remains were brought 
up with due ceremony from Pontefract Castle to Lon- 
don, and there publicly shown. These facts comprise 
all the information we possess on the matter, the rest 
is mere guesswork or tradition. Among the different 
statements put forth, none of them traceable to any 
trustworthy source, one was to the effect that he had 
been murdered by Sir Piers Exton and certain assist- 
ants by blows from their battle-axes; but when his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey was opened some years 
since, no evidence of any such violence could be dis- 
covered on the skull. Another relation makes the 
miserable sovereign starve himself to death ; whilst a 
third, and perhaps the best supported of the whole, 
attributes his death also to famine, but makes his in- 
human keepers the murderers. In the manifesto 
issued by the Percies against Henry IV., not long after, 
when they were preparing for the decisive struggle at 
Shrewsbury, Bolingbroke is charged with causing 
Richard to perish from hunger, thirst, and cold, after 
fifteen days and nights of sufferings unheard of among 
Christians. But there is even yet a fourth story, ac- 
cording to which Richard escaped from confinement, 
and lived in Scotland nineteen years after. On the 
whole, we are very much in the same position that 
Froissart was when he wrote on the subject; who 
frankly acknowledges, “but how he died, and by 
what means, I could not tell when I wrote this 
Chronicle.” 





ON MEDAL OR RELIEF ENGRAVING. 


Many readers of English periodicals, within the last 
few years, may have noticed and admired the remark- 
able attempts to represent, by engraving on a fiat 
plate, the raised device on a medal, medallion, cameo, 
oreoin. These have been so singularly deceptive in 
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their appearance, that it is difficult to resist the belief | 
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that the device is actually raised from the paper ; an 
it may not be uninteresting to explain briefly the 
nature and history of the process. 

One of the first specimens of this kind of engraving 
made publicly known in England was that of the 
head of Roger Bacon, forming the frontispiece to Mr. 
Babbage’s ‘ Economy of Machinery and Manufactures,’ 
published in 1832. In that work Mr. Babbage de- 
scribed the general nature of the machine by which the 
engraving was effected, and stated that the idea had 
been roughly sketched in a French work called the 
‘ Manuel de Tourneur,’ several years ago. Circum- 
stances afterwards led to the promulgation of two 
methods, or rather, of the fact that two methods were 
in practice ; and these came under the notice of parlia- 
ment about five or six years ago, in relation toa 
subject of national interest. 

It is known that the British Museum contains a very 
valuable collection of coins, which, if brought more 
within the cognizance of the public, might usefully 
illustrate the history of the times and reigns during 
which the coins and medals were struck. To aid in 
this object, it had often been proposed to engrave these 
coins, the size, device, and general appearance of each 
coin being represented as accurately as possible by the 
graver. But it has all along been felt that this enter- 
— would not pay as a private speculation; and 
1ence attention began to be paid to the question, 
whether or not the government would assist in this 
object. Accordingly a London publisher petitioned 
the House of Commons, praying for assistance towards 
the publication of a work on the subject of a ‘ Medallic 
Illustration of British History,’ the plates for which 
were to be engraved by a machine invented by M. 
Collas, a French artist, and worked by a firm to whom 
the patent in that invention belonged. Two works, 
one relating to the Great Seals of England, and the 
other bearing the title of the ‘Tresor Numisma- 
tique,’ had been produced by this process; and the 
same was proposed to be adopted in the projected 
work. A Committee of the House of Commons, em- 
tm in collecting evidence relating to the British 

fuseum, had its attention drawn both to this process 
and to another invented by Mr. Bate. Many conflicting 
statements were made in reference to the comparative 
excellence of the two methods, as is generally the case 
under such circumstances; but we shall be able to 
describe the methods without entering into the dis- 
cussion. 

It may assist in conveying a notion of medal-en- 
graving if we first allude to the ‘silhouette’ or profile 
machine. Here the person whose profile is to be 
taken sits in a convenient position in a chair; and the 
long arm of aslender rod or lever, extending right 
and left with respect to the sitter, passes down the 
prominent features of the face, touching the forehead, 
nose, lips, and chin, in succession. A fulcrum or 
pivot is situated near the other end of the rod, in 
which it turns; whence it is easy to see that the end of 
the smaller section of the rod must describe a line 
precisely similar to that of the larger, but smaller and 
inverted. A sheet of paper is so placed that a pencil, 
attached to the small arm of the lever, will trace on it 
a line similar to the profile line of the face, and 
thereby furnishing the first element for a profile por- 
trait. We may for convenience call the longer arm 
the tracer, and the shorter the etcher. 

Now in the process of medal-engraving by a ma- 
chine there is a tracer and also an etcher, so connected 
by a fulcrum or pivot, that every movement of the 
etcher is governed by that of the tracer. Beyond this 

int the analogy ceases. Suppose the coin to be one 
ors wh a device in bold relief on the surface which is 
to be copied. The coin is laid down flat with the de- 
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vice uppermost; and near it is placed the plate of 
copper in which the engraving is to be effected, the 
copper being in a vertical position. A peculiar bent 
lever is so arranged over the coin, that while a hori- 
zontal arm, springing from the fulcrum, touches the 
copper plate, another and vertical arm descends to the 
surface of the coin. The tracer-point of this lever is 
simply a fine metallic point, while the etching-point is 
a diamond or some other hard substance capable of 
easily cutting into the surface of the copper, or rather, 
into an etching-ground laid on the copper : the adjust- 
ment is such that every movement of the coin is ac- 
companied by a movement of the copper plate, with- 
out disturbing the angle which the one bears to the 
other. 

Such being the arrangement, let us suppose the 
tracer-point to pass over a flat or level portion of the 
coin, «nd in a line parallel with the copper plate. The 
diamond-etcher would in such case evidently draw a 
straight horizontal line on the copper plate, which 
might then be deemed the representative of the line 
marked out by the tracer. But let the tracer pass 
over an elevated portion of the device, such as the 
head on a coin; and what would then result? As the 
tracer is vertical, and its point touches the coin, it 
must evidently rise and fall according as it passes over 
projections and hollows in the device, the greatest 
height being attained when the point is resting on the 
voldest parts of the relief. This rise and fall in the 
level of the tracer produces a corresponding movement 
in the etcher, so that the latter, instead of describing a 
straight horizontal line on the copper plate, describes 
a curved line, the boldness of the curvature corre- 
sponding exactly with the boldness of the relief in the 
coin ; the line is in fact a representation of the section 
o* the surface of the coin at the part where the tracer 
touches it. 

By a succession of such lines as are here alluded to, 
a multitude of sections of the coin become represented 
on the copper plate. An adjustment of the machine 
causes the tracer to pass over nearly every part of the 
surface of the coin in parallel lines, the point of the 
tracer rising wherever an elevation in the device 
occurs, and sinking in the opposite case. The con- 
nection between the tracer and the etcher necessarily 
leads to this result, that an equal number of lines be- 
come marked on the copper plate. But it may now 
be asked, how these lines appear; what device do the 
put on? If the coin were merely a piece of blan 
money without device, the copper plate would exhibit 
a series of uniform parallel lines, without device, with- 
out light and shadow, without any semblance of a 
picture. But the lines are irregularly separated ; they 
are sometimes so closely congregated as to present 
almost a mass of black; while in other parts they are 
so wide apart as to leave nearly a white space ; and in 
others, all intermediate degrees are presented. The 
higher or bolder the device on a medal or coin, the 
more striking is the contrast between the light 
which falls on its different parts, and the’more un- 
equal the width of the lines in the copper plate—the 
only element to which the appearance of relief in the 
engraving is due. 

Such is the principle on which the old medal-en- 
graving machines acted, before the introduction of 
improvements calculated to remove certain inac- 
euracies in the method. It is quite true that the 
varying distances of the lines give an appearance of 
relief to the engraving ; but unless the light parts in 
the engraving exactly correspond in position with 
those in the medal, the engraving must appear 
distorted. Such was the case with the old machines; 
a feature always appeared too long or too broad, too 
thin, or too thick, accerding to the mode of adjustment 
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of the machine: the nose was in some instances driven 
down towards the chin; in others driven upwards 
towards the forehead; and the stronger the relief jn 
the coin or medal, the greater the amount of this 
distortion, a distortion which was inseparable from the 
old construction of the machine. 

To remove or lessen this distortion was the object of 
both the parties before named, who independently 
entered upon the subject about a dozen years ago. 
Mr. Bate succeeded in effecting an alteration in the 
principle of the machine, by which the distortion was 
wholly removed; the change being a very ingenious 
application of a mathematical relation between certain 
lines. In this new form of the machine, the tracer, 
instead of passing over the coin in a vertical position, 
that is, at right angles to the base of the coin, inclines 
at an angle of 45°, midway between the horizontal and 
the vertical direction, so that the lines marked on the 
copper are somewhat different in their curvatures and 
arrangement from those produced when the tracer is 
held in a vertical position. The remarkable effect of 
this change is, that the light and dark portions become 
distributed in the plate in exactly the same manner as 
on the coin, whereby the semblance of relief is given 
to the former without that distortion of the device 
which followed from the use of the old machine. If 
the angle at which the tracer is fixed were made 30° 
or 60°, or any other than 45°, it is capable of demon- 
stration (though it cannot be well shown here) that 
the same evil would exist as in the old machine, but 
in a different degree. 

In the Parliamentary Committee before alluded to, 
Mr. Brockedon, after explaining the action of the 
different machines, gave an instance to show how 
rapidly this style of engraving can be executed. Pro- 
ducing an engraving of a medal, executed by Mr. 
Bate’s machine, he remarked :—* This large medal of 
Henry [V., about four inches in diameter, was begun 
last evening at four o'clock, and finished at two o’clock 
this morning, that is, finished in the tracing upon the 
etching-ground: it then went into the hands of an 
inferior artist, who bit the lines traced through the 
ground with an acid; and it is now a proof that if an 
artist had superintended it, it would have united all 
the beauties of such a work of art.” 

Some of the London newspapers have, within the 
last few years, given to their subscribers copies oi 
medallion engravings, generally portraits of sovereigns 
and other noted personages. If the reader has an 
opportunity to inspect any one of these, he will the 
better understand many of the above details. It will 
be seen that each line is continuous from one edge of 
the plate to the other; straight in some parts, and 
curved in others, but unbroken in all. This makes the 
regular and steady progress of the tracing-point over 
the medallion from which the engraving was taken, 
yielding to the hollows and depressions wherever they 
occurred. If any light part of the engraving be 
closely examined, it will be seen how this lightness of 
tint results from a wider separation of the lines at that 
particular part,—often by a singularly tortuous direc- 
tion assumed by the lines; but though tortuous, they 
are not broken ; the lines still exist, though unusually 
separated at this spot. If in a similar manner we 
inspect the details of the engraving at a darkly-shaded 
part, or a part which looks like a depressed cavity, we 
shall see that the lines, without being broken, are 
grouped closely together. This, so far as darkness 0! 
tint being produced by many lines close together, 1 
no more than occurs in common line-engravings ; but 
it is the circumstance of these being unbroken lines, 
extending across the engravings which ‘illustrates the 
nature of this peculiar branch of the fine arts. 





